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Memorabilia. 


A PROGRESS report of the William 

Andrews Clark Memorial Library covers 
the first decade from the time that it came 
to the University of California until it passed 
to the University of California upon the 
death of its founder in 1934. 

The William Andrews Clark Library was 
founded as a memorial to his father. The 
founder began gathering together the whole 
of English literature, and soon found him- 
self with a rare and priceless library and no 
safe place in which to put it. Accordingly, 
he gave instructions for the erection of a 
building to accommodate his treasures. This 
building has been acclaimed as probably the 
Most exquisite on the Pacific coast. In June 
1926, Mr. Clark wrote to the Board of 
Regents of the University of California 
offering the library building, the books and 
manuscripts, for the use and benefit of the 
University. Upon the death of the founder 
in 1934, the control passed to the University 
of California, together with sufficient endow- 
ment to enable the University to maintain 
and develop one of the greatest literary re- 
search centres in America. At that time it 
contained eighteen thousand volumes, but 
since then this number has been nearly 
doubled. 

The founder had collected the works of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries in their 
folio and quarto editions, but the most 
highly prized portion of the collection was 
that devoted to the works of Dryden and 
Drydeniana. This section assumed such a 


degree of completeness that it was the 
founder’s intention to issue a catalogue of it 
which would be a fairly complete biblio- 
graphy of the author. 

The Library is as yet in the early years of 
its development, and as one would expect in 
a library of this kind possessing as it does 
such wide fields of interest, there are every- 
where gaps to be filled. It is, however, a 
place which scholars and students working 
within the periods of its special emphasis 
will not want to ignore, but they will find it 
necessary to supplement their studies from 
other sources, 


VOLUME LVII of the Transactions of the 
Lancasshire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society appeared two years late, but we think 
that subscribers were willing enough to 
pardon the delay when they received this 
stout and handsome volume, with its two 
hundred pages and its forty fine plates. 
Mr. C, P. Hampson, treating of the place- 
names of the Fylde, thinks that Camden 
erred in writing ftota est campestris unde 
Filde pro Field appellatur; he derives it 
from fylde, a battlefield, rather than from 
gefilde. His derivation is supported by the 
presence of many burial-sites in the area. 
Even the delightful village-name Roseacre 
probably means “corpse field.” 

Mr. R. C. Jarvis writes on the Rebellion 
of 1745, as recorded in contemporary news- 
sheets, and gives a valuable account of the 
turmoil caused in Cheshire by the irruption 
of strange invaders “ having no breeches nor 
stockings that come up to the Knees, but a 
short kind of Petticoat about a Foot deep, 
which they call a Fillibeg.” 

At least one of the invaders took steps to 
remedy the deficiences of his wardrobe. In 
the Gressingham registers we read that “ one 
Slaidman Highlander stripped a man on the 
moors and sent him home in his clogs.” 
This comes from Dr. E. B. Leech’s most 
valuable paper on the Parish Registers of 
Lancashire. Dr. Leech, who writes with 
enjoyment as obvious as it is contagious, tells 
us that the Lancashire word for twins is 
“ twindles ”; notes a chrisom child at Wigan 
as late as 1600; gives an account of the fierce 
little private war waged in 1643-4 between 
Wigan and Bolton (towns that have never 
loved one another); and deserves a review all 
to himself. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A NOTE ON PIERRE’S WHITE HAT. 


[N 1784, when Thomas Davies set down the 
theatrical traditions of the older actors 
and the stock plays in which they appeared, 
he remarked in passing on one item of 
costume which two actors wore in the charac- 
ter of Pierre in Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserv’d *: 
Why [Old Mills] and Quin wore a white hat in 
the part I could not learn.1 
This white hat which Mills and Quin wore 
and for which Davies could not learn the 
reason has elicited two different explana- 
tions. James Boaden reports that John 
Philip Kemble once told him that the soldiers 
of the Venetian Republic wore white uni- 
forms, and that this white hat obviously 
represented an early attempt at historical 
accuracy in stage costume.2 On the other 
hand, Mr. Montague Summers says that the 
white hat represents a stage tradition estab- 
lished by William Smith in 1682, and that it 
was worn by all the great eighteenth-century 
actors of Pierre: 


Upon the original production of Otway’s master- 
piece *‘ Venice Preserv’d,’ at Dorset Garden on 9th 
February, 1682, William Smith who created Pierre 
wore a white hat as part of his costume in this 
role. Hence the custom strictly persisted through- 
out the eighteenth century that this character must 
always don a white hat, and it was very exactly 
observed by Verbruggen, Mills, Quin, Sheridan, 
Mossop, and other great actors.3 


Neither of these explanations is entirely 
satisfactory. Mr. Summers gives no source 
for his information, and after a careful 
search I have found no other eighteenth- 
century reference to Pierre’s white hat than 
Davies’s in the ‘Dramatic Miscellanies.’ 
Davies's statement gives no warrant for sup- 
posing that Pierre’s white hat was a simple 
Stage tradition established by William Smith 
in 1682 and followed by actors like Sheridan 


1‘ Dramatic Miscellanies ** (1784), III, 239: see 
John Genest, ‘Some Account of the English 
Stage’ (Bath, 1832), ITI, 500; IV, 377. 

2*Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons” (Philadelphia 
1827), p. 171. 


3 *The Restoration Theatre’ (London 1934), p. 
267: cf. ‘ Works of Otway,’ ed. Montague Sum- 
mers (London 1926), III, 5. 


and Mossop.* Davies says clearly that two 
actors, Mills and Quin, wore a white hat in 
the part; that he should remark on his never 
being able to discover the reason would 
imply that the white hat was not a stage 
tradition, but an eccentricity affected by these 
two actors only, and that whatever reason 
there had been for it originally was lost 
beyond recovery by 1784. Kemble’s notion 
that Pierre’s white hat represents an attempt 
at historical accuracy in costume is also 
quite unlikely. Kemble “studied costume 
more than any actor of his age,’® but there 
are few attempts at historical costuming until 
his own time.6 Although Jaffier’s costume 
evokes several comments during the time of 
Garrick,’ I have found no references to 
Pierre’s costume before 1782 when Boaden 
described Bensley as wearing “a full suit of 
scarlet as befits a military man.’’® Since 
Chamont in ‘ The Orphan’ wore the regula- 
tion red coat of the English Guards,’ 
Boaden’s remark, and the general absence of 
comment on Pierre’s costume, may signify 
that during the early part of the eighteenth 
century Pierre, as a professional soldier, 
dressed more or less according to the military 
fashion of the day. If Mills and Quin wore 
a white hat in the part, it seems unlikely that 
they were following a tradition established 
by William Smith and transmitted to them 
by Jack Verbruggen, and it seems almost 
certain that they had no thoughts of histori- 
cal accuracy. 

There is, however, another possible ex- 
planation for Pierre’s white hat. A study of 
the theatrical records of ‘ Venice Preserv’d’ 
shows that throughout the history of the 
play on the stage the character of Pierre has 


4 Mossop played Pierre at Drury Lane from 
1753 to 1759; Sheridan at Drury Lane in 1754 and 
1775, and at Covent Garden in 1744 and 1761. 

5 John Finlay, ‘ Miscellanies * (Dublin 1835), P. 
278; cf. Herschel Baker, ‘John Philip Kemble 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1942), p. 263. 

6 Ernest Bradlee Watson, ‘ Sheridan to Robert- 
son (Cambridge, Mass, 1926), p. 263. 

7 Cf. Samuel Derrick, ‘ The Dramatic Censor. 
(1752), p. 8; Francis Gentleman, ‘ The Dramatic 
Censor’ (1770), I, 314. 

8 Boaden, ‘ Mrs. Siddons,’ p. 171. 

9*The Dramatic Censor’ (1770), Il, 46: Tate 
Wilkinson, ‘Memoirs of His Own Life’ (York, 
1790), IV, 81. In Garrick’s day, according to 
O'Keefe (‘ Memoirs, xi, 110), Spranger Barr 
played Othello “in a complete suit of Englis 
regimentals, and a three-cocked, gold-laced hat... 
and Thomas Sheridan in ‘ Macbeth’ dressed in 
scarlet-and-gold English uniform.” 
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had some political significance? On at Shaftesbury,!5 that not even the omission of 


least one occasion, this political significance 
was emphasized by costume—about 1818, 
after George Frederick Cooke and John 
Philip Kemble had transformed Pierre into 
a Machiavellian villain.! Pierre was dressed 
in the buff and blue of Napoleon’s army.!2 
Hence, it may not be entirely fantastic to see 
in the white hat which Mills and Quin 
wore, apparently between 1707 and 1748, a 
subtle allusion to the Jacobite cause and a 
symbol for the white cockade of the exiled 
House of Stuart.43 An allusion so covertly 
topical, and so ephemeral in its significance, 
might well have been lost before the mildly 
Whiggish Davies recorded it, more than two 
decades after Jacobite sentiment had ceased 
to be a matter of concern either to the 
Government, or to the theatre public. The 
notion that Pierre’s white hat has a Jacobite 
significance derives some support (1) from 
the history of ‘Venice Preserv’d’ on the 
stage; (2) from the political events of the 
years between 1707 and 1748, when Mills 
and Quin flourished; (3) from the well- 
known Jacobite sympathies of the older 
actors from Dorset Garden, of which there 
are recorded some amusing anecdotes; and 
(4) from the interpretations which various 
ators have imposed on the character of 
Pierre. 

‘Venice Preserv’d’ at its premiére (1682) 
was so closely connected with the Tory 
triumph over the Whigs and the Earl of 


RAG Morning Chronicle, 22, 26, 29 Oct., Nov. 

lt Cf. Theatrical Pocket Magazine, I (February 
1822), 163; William Robson, ‘ The Old Play-Goer ’ 
(london 1846), p. 58; Leigh Hunt, ‘ Dramatic 
Essays,’ ed. William Archer and R. W. Lowe (Lon- 
don 1894), pp. 102-103; William Hazlitt, ‘ Works,’ 
ed. A. R. Waller and A. Glover (London 1903), V, 
Vill, 378; XI, 402-403. 

2 William Oxberry’s ‘New English Drama’ 
(1818), Vol. IV. . 

13 The official livery of the House of Stuart in 
exile was a red coat and a black hat with 
a white cockade; that of the House of Hanover 
was identical except that a black cockade was sub- 
stituted for the white one. Cf. the Gaelic poems, 
by Alexander Macdonald (c. 1700-1770), “* Another 
Incitement for the Gaels,” and by William Ross, 
“The White Cockade,” in ‘ Highland Songs of the 
Forty-Five,’ ed. John Lorne Campbell (Edinburgh 
1933) pp. 139, 287. “The White Cockade” was 
a sobriquet for the Young Chevalier throughout the 
Highlands, just as ‘“‘the White Rose” was for the 
Jacobite cause in England and Wales. 

14 Cf. Sir Carles Petrie, ‘ The Stuart Pretenders ’ 
(Boston, 1933), passim. 


the Nicky-Nacky scenes,!° with the personal 
satire of Shaftesbury in the character of 
Antonio, could obliterate the memory of the 
first performance. Genest records no per- 
formance between 1682 and 20 Nov. 1703.17 
An edition of the play in 1696, however, may 
argue a revival at this time. The year is 
significant: in January the Duke of Berwick 
returned to England to negotiate with sup- 
porters of the exiled James II; in February 
the Whigs unearthed what they claimed was 
a Jacobite plot to assassinate William; and 
in July, William let it be known that, in re- 
turn for the peaceful enjoyment of the throne 
during his lifetime, he would recognize 
James Edward, the Old Chevalier, as his 
heir and successor. If ‘ Venice Preserv’d’ 
was performed in 1696, it is likely that it 
acquired a topical interest. from the 
Jacobite “ plot” of the Duke of Berwick; it 
is certain that as the Jacobite movement 
gathered force, ‘ Venice Preserv’d’ returned 
to popularity in the stock repertory of the 
theatre. 

From Davies’s statement it may be in- 
ferred that Mills and Quin alone wore a 
white hat im the character of Pierre. Old 
Mills assumed the réle of Pierre at Drury 
Lane in 1707, and relinquished it in 1735. 
James Quin played it for the first time at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1721, and relin- 
quished it apparently in 1748. In other 
words, Pierre was accoutred in a white hat 
between 1707 and 1748, during the 
period of the most sanguine of the Jacobite 
agitations. Mills’s appearance in the part 
(15 Nov. 1707) follows the union of Scot- 
land and England (16 Jan. 1707) which 
aroused a wave of discontent in the High- 
lands and prepared the way in 1708 for the 
expedition to Scotland in the cause of the 


15 ‘Venice Preserv’d’ was performed for the 
first time at Dorset Garden on 9 Feb. 1682. On 
the Poet’s Night 11 Feb., King Charles attended 
the theatre. On 21 April, the play was performed 
as part of the Tory celebrations in honour of the 
Duke of York’s return from exile in Scotland: 
Dryden as poet laureate wrote a special prologue 
for the occasion, Otway a special epilogue. On 
11 May, it was performed in honour of the Duchess 
of York, on the occasion of her first appearance 
at the theatre since her return from Scotland ; 
again Dryden wrote a prologue, Otway an epilogue. 

16 Charles Gildon, ‘Complete Art of Poetry’ 
(1718), I, 237. : 

17 Genest, ‘Some Account of the English Stage,” 
passim, 
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Old Chevalier. Although this expedition 
came to nothing, Jacobite hopes ran high, 
and in Wales on 10 June 1710, The Cycle 
of the White Rose was founded in honour 
of the birthday of the Old Chevalier. Queen 
Anne’s partiality for her half-brother, and 
her qualms of conscience that she might be 
usurping a throne that was rightly his, are as 
well known as her hesitations about de- 
claring James Edward her legal successor.!8 
At her death in August 1714, Francis Atter- 
bury, Bishop of Rochester, offered to pro- 
claim James III in his lawn sleeves at 
Charing Cross. In 1715, the birthday of 
James Edward (June the Tenth—White 
Rose Day, as it was coming to be 
called) was celebrated with wild bursts 
of enthusiasm. In September 1715, the 
Earl of Mar raised the standard of the 
Pretender at Braemar. After 1722, as 
the Jacobite cause lost caste and became the 
party of political malcontents, the plots be- 
came more and more romantic and imprac- 
tical.1° The Forty-Five ruined the hopes of 
the Jacobites, and, after that disaster, the 
movement gradually lost vitality until, in 
1760, the accession of the ultra-Tory George 
Ill finally extinguished it as a political force. 
Before his accession, however, the word 
Tory was generally accepted as synonymous 
with Jacobite.2 

Although the Drury Lane management at 
the time of the Forty-Five was loyal to the 
House of Hanover, older actors—those of 
the preceding generation and those who had 
once belonged to the Duke of York’s Com- 
pany at Dorset Garden—seem to have had 
a lingering nostalgia for the House of 
Stuart. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll notes that, in 
1690, the Prologue of ‘ The Late Revolution; 
or, The Happy Change’ (unacted) attacks 
the players of Drury Lane for their Stuart 
sympathies. It further makes special refer- 
ence to the recent production of Dryden’s 
* Don Sebastian,’ 


Which abdicated Laureat brings 
In praise of Abdicated Kings.21 


18 Petrie, ‘Stuart Pretenders,’ pp. 108, 111, 115, 


19 Cf. for instance, Layer’s Plot (1722), with the 
Elibank Plot (1752). 

2 Cf. ‘The Autobiography of Edward Gibbon,’ 
ed. Lord Sheffield (Oford World’s Classics), p. 18. 

21 Allardyce Nicoll, ‘ Political Plays of the Res- 
Modern Language Review, XV _ (1921), 


The loyalty which William Smith, the 
creator of Pierre, professed to James II is 
well known from the anecdote Cibber tells 
of him.2 Even among the younger actors, 
one may suspect that such sympathy existed. 
Barton Booth’s admiration for William 
Smith is enshrined in a Latin epitaph,23 and 
although Betterton’s political sympathies can 
only be surmised, those of his son-in-law, 
Boman, the last survivor of this early group 
of actors at Dorset Garden, were undeniably 
Jacobite. Boman voiced his Jacobite sym- 
pathies very subtly in at least two réles— 
Raymond in ‘The Spanish Friar’ and 
Acasto in ‘ The Orphan.’ In the réle of “ the 
good old courtier,” Raymond, he gave “ such 
force to the character .. . that the house 
never fail’d to ring with loud applause,” 
Even when he was old and “ toothless,” as 
John Hill puts it, he “had the art of com- 
manding attention,” especially when he 
spoke the lines beginning “ A council made 
of such as could not speak, And dar’d not 
if they could.” 

What were the old man’s sentiments on these 
subjects [Hill continues], I can guess from a particu- 
lar incident. Many people had tickets sent for 
the Orphan, to be acted in the midst of summer: 
no players [sic] names were mentioned, nor was 
any money taken. I had one of these from a 
person who had received half a dozen. The com- 
pany all stared at one another, till the old man 
whom Bowman acted fi.e. Acasto] came forward 
on the stage, and with a spirit exactly the same 


with that which obtained him the applause in Ray- 


mond, spoke: 
It is the birth-day of my royal master. 

The company then recollected that it was the 
tenth of June, and half of us left the place, the 
rest with a redoubled applause called for the line 
again and again and players and company passed 
the evening together.25 


_June the Tenth, or White-Rose Day, is the 
birthday of the Old Chevalier. From Hill's 


22‘ Apology for His Own Life” (Everyman 
Edition), p. 46. 

23 See Rufus Chetwood, ‘General History of 
the Stage’ (Dublin 1749), p. 97. The influence of 
Barton Booth’s interpretation of Cato 13 April 
1713) on his peformance of Jaffier (13 May 1713) 
may be significant in view of his admiration for 
William Smith; it is higly significant in view of 
Davies’s statement that Quin acted Pierre as he 
thought Booth would have acted it (‘ Dramatic 
Miscellanies.”’ III, 244). th never acted Pierre. 

24 John Hill, ‘ The Actor’ (1755), p. 85. — 

25 * The Actor ’ (1755), pp. 170-171. This White- 
Rose Day performance is not recorded by Genest. If 
Hill is correct, it must have occurred between 2 
Feb. 1717 (when Boman is first listed as Acasto) and 
7 Feb. 1738 (when Wright appears in the part). 
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‘Venice Preserv’d’ should acquire a topical PERIODICALS. 

Hably interest from the Jacobite agitations.° That | [VER since Paul Kaufman’s significant 
toe it did acquire such an interest seems to be article on ‘ Heralds of Original Genius ’ 


the only inference which can be drawn from | jn the ‘ Essays in Memory of Barrett 
«the the evidence at hand: the stigma of Toryism | Wendell ’ (Harvard, 1926), scholars have 

which long attached to Otway’s name and | been interested in the above three terms— 
house | le unmistakable Tory associations of | Genius, Enthusiasm and Imagination—in 
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nt for | must suffice here to say that after the first] Lee, Umphrey. The Historical Back- 
mmer; | decades of the eighteenth century, Pierre, | grounds of Early Methodist Enthusiasm. 
or was | the cavalier and irresponsible soldier of for- | Columbia Univ., 1931. 
om. | tune, acquired a political significance which | ~ Woodhouse, A. S. P. “Collins and the 
{man | itis certain he did not have when William | Creative Imagination.” Studies in English 
orward | Smith played the part. From the play-house | Univ. College, Toronto. Toronto Univ. 
Same | interpretations of Pierre which Verbruggen, | press, 1931, 
Mills, and James Quin presented to London | Bond, D. F. “ Distrust of Imagination in 
audiences, it seems rather more than likely English Neo-Classicism.” PQ, xiv (1935) 
as the | that, before 1721, this political significance | 54.69. : : 
took its colour from the Jacobite cause. Thorpe, C.D. “Addison and Hutcheson 
phen: Whether or not the white hat was a Jacobite | on the Imagination.” ELH, ii (1935), 215-34. 
badge cannot be asserted categorically; yet Nicolson, Marjorie. ‘“ The ‘ New Astro- 
isthe | othe face of the evidence, it seems more | nomy ° and English Literary Imagination.” 
Hill’s likely that it was originally some such badge, SP, xxxii (1935), 428-62. 

than that it was a stage tradition, established Nicolson Marjorie. “The Telescope and 
by William Smith or that it represents an | {magination.” MP, xxxii (1935), 233-60. 
ryman | early attempt at historical accuracy in cos- Nicolson, Marjorie. The Microscope and 
ory of | ‘ume. The esoteric and very ephemeral | Ey glish Imagination. Smith College Studies, 
nce of | nature of such a badge would serve best to | yoj_ xvi, No. 4. Smith College, 1935. 
‘m0 Wiley, Margaret L. “Genius: A Problem 
yn for % The stage history of Dryden's ‘Spanish Friar’ | in Definition.” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
| the seign of | No. 16. Texas, 1996. 
<a William and Mary. This point is discussed in my Bond, D. F. The Neo-Classical Psy- 
Pierre. | forthcoming study of Otway’s plays, ‘Next to | chology of the Imagination.” ELH, iv (1937), 
Shakespeare, Chapter IV. See Genest, I, 473- | 245-64. 
White: 414; and ‘ John Dryden’s Works,’ ed. Scott and Hamm, V. M. “Addison and the 


Sai 
Miscellanies,’ III, 223. Pleasures of the Imagination.” MLN, lii 


0) and % See ‘ Next to Shakespeare,’ Chap. IV. (1937), 498-500. 
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Davis, J. L. “ Mystical versus Enthusias- | 


tic Sensibility.” JHI, iv (1943), 301-19. 

Havens, R.D. “ Johnson’s Distrust of the 
Imagination.” ELH, x (1943), 243-55. 

Clough, W. O. “Reason and Genius.” 
PQ, xxiii (1944), 33-54. 

Aldridge, A. O. “The Eclecticism of 
Mark Akenside’s ‘The Pleasures of the 
Imagination ’.” JHI, v (1944), 292-314. 

Pyles, Thomas. “The Romantic Side of 
Dr. Johnson.” ELH, xi (1944), 192-212. 

Bate, W. J. “The Sympathetic Imagina- 
tion in 18th Century English Criticism.” 
ELH, xii (1945), 144-64. 

Bullitt, John and Bate, W. J. “ Distinc- 
tions Between Fancy and Imagination in 
18th Century Criticism.” MLN, Ix (1945), 
8-15. (A valuable article, but it does not 
use eighteenth century periodicals particu- 
larly.) 

Aldridge, A. O. “ Akenside and Imagina- 
tion.” SP, xlii (1945), 769-92. 

All I wish to do in this short piece is to 
give a list of some articles on the three terms 
as I ran across them in eighteenth century 
periodicals, mostly toward the end of the 
century, while searching for material on 
Shakespeare. My list is by no means 
thorough but may serve to stimulate more 
study on the ideas in question. It is also 
arranged chronologically. 


GENIUS. 


Spectator, No. 554 (1712); No. 160 (1711). 

Universal Magazine, vii (1750), 151— 
“Genius Natural and Cultivated.” 

Rambler, No. 154 (1750-2). “ Inefficiency 
of Genius without Learning.” 

Universal Magazine, xv (1754), 320— 
“* Genius—How to be Improved.” 

Connoisseur (1754-6), No. 90. On 
Genius and Application. 

Critical Review, xx (1765), 165; xxiii 
(1767), 224—“ Ode to Genius.” 

V. Knox’s Essays (1777). Nos. 31, 32. 

The Mirror (1779-80). Nos. 36, 50. 

Trifler (1788). No. 12. “Influence of 
Liberty on Genius.” 

Monthly Review, 1xxxi (1789), 647. 

The Bee (Edinburgh, 1791-3), 
“ Essential Qualities of Poetical Genius.” 

Literary Magazine, x (1793), 433—“ An 
Essay on Genius.” 

Analytical Review, xxi (1795), 445—rev. 
of I. D'Israeli’s Essays. 


177. 


Monthly Review, xxiii (1797), 570. Genius 
compared to a comet. 

The Enquirer (1797). Nos. 3 and 4 on 
sources of genius. 

Monthly Review—Index to vol. Ixx (1784) 
gives 20 references to Genius. 

Gentleman’s Magazine — Index to vols, 
i-lvi (1786) gives 9 references to Genius in 
Essays and 4 in Poetry. From 1787-1800 — 
4 items. 


IMAGINATION. 


History of the Works of the Learned, viii 
(1706), 94. 

Spectator (1712). Nos. 411-21. 

Guardian (1713). No. 49. 

Universal Magazine, xiii (1753), 3—Essay 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination. 

Adventurer (1753-4). No. 96 — Imagina- 
tion and Reason, 

Critical Review, ii (1756), 196. 

Universal Magazine, xlvi (1770), 247— 
“Force of Imagination.” 

Universal Magazine civ (1799), 45—* The 
Pleasures of Imagination.” 

Monthly Review—Index to vol. Ixx (1784) 
gives 6 references to Imagination. 

Gentleman’s Magazine — Index to vols. 
i-lvi (1786) gives 8 references to Imagination 
in Essays and 2 in Poetry. From 1787-1800 
—4 items. 


ENTHUSIASM, 
Critical Review, x (1760), 207; xiv (1762), 


London Magazine, xxxv (1766), 138— 
Progress of Enthusiasm. 

Royal Magazine, xv (1766), 15. 

Scots Magazine, xxix (1767), 385— 
“Instance of Enthusiasm.” 

Analytical Review, v (1789), 354—review 
of ‘ Essays’ by J. Milner. 

Monthly Review — Index to volume 
Ixx (1784) gives 10 references to Enthusiasm. 

Gentleman’s Magazine—Index to vols. 
i-lvi (1786) gives 13 references to Enthusiasm 
in Essays and 1 in Poetry. From 1787-1800 
—none. 


58 


In summary the most popular term from 
the eighteenth century point of view in this 
rather representative but wholly selective 
list of articles in eighteenth century periodi- 
cals was Genius, with a total of 57 refer- 
ences. Enthusiasm is second with 30, 
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Imagination follows with 28. Modern 
gholarship, as represented selectively above, 
however, has just about reversed this 
equence of interest, with 16 pieces on 
Imagination in the eighteenth century, 3 on 
Genius and 2 on Enthusiasm. Perhaps more 
time should be spent now on the two terms 
which the eighteenth century apparently con- 
sidered the most important: Genius and 
Enthusiasm—on the basis of my very selec- 
tive lists above. 
R. W. BABCOCK. 
1017 Lincoln Av., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE ELIZABETHAN EARLDOM OF 
EWE.”! 


1886 Robert Edmund Chester Waters 

issued ‘Genealogical Memoirs of the 
Counts of Eu in Normandy 996-1350. And 
of the Earls of Eu of the House of Bour- 
chier, in which he stated that, though Walter 
Devereux Earl of Essex “ styles himself Earl 
of Essex and Eu in his Will” (14 June 1576), 
and “his grandson Robert Earl of Essex 
similarly styles himself” in his Will (4 July 
1646) “these Earls of Essex had no right or 
claim whatsoever to the Earldom of Eu.” 

To which the answer is that the Devereux 
Earls not merely styled themselves but were 
recognised by the Crown as Earls of “Ewe.” 
Robert 2nd Earl of Essex (not mentioned 
by Mr. Chester Waters) is termed Earl of 
Essex and Ewe not only often in print dur- 
ing his lifetime but in numerous official 
documents. Though Mr. Chester Waters 
asserts that the title of Earl of Eu descended 
to the Earls of Bath, he admits that they 
never claimed or used it; but he repeats 
that it was “ persistently usurped by the 
Farls of Essex”; and in his tabular pedigree 
of Earls of Eu he includes four Earls of 
Bath, though none of them ever bore the 
Eu title. 

Essex was Earl of Eu only in the same 
sense that Elizabeth was “ Queen of France,” 
Viz., it was a titular survival, not a territorial 
designation. After the English were driven 
out of Normandy, our sovereigns long con- 
tinued to remind the world that time was 
when their ancestors—as Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, and Aquitaine, Counts of Poitou, 

aine, Anjou, Gascony, etc.—had owned a 
larger part of France than was ruled by the 
French Kings, 


Though signing only “R. Essex,” and 
subsequently “ Essex,”—not “Essex and Eu” 
—there nevertheless can be no doubt as to 
the Sovereign recognising the right of Essex 
and his father and his son to that ancient 
title of the Bourchiers. (It was, moreover, 
expressly included by James I in restoring 
titles which had been forfeited when Essex 
was condemned to death.) Mr. Chester 
Waters apparently had not noticed that 
when Queen Elizabeth revived the Essex 
Earldom for Walter Viscount Hereford, 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley, describing him as 
“by the Common Law of our Kingdom next 
Heire unto Henry Bourchier late Earl of 
Essex,’ though she did not specify the Earl- 
dom of Eu, she decreed that he and his heirs 
male should henceforth possess and hold 
“the State, Degree, Dignity, Stile and Hon- 
our” of the Bourchier Earls aforesaid?;— 
which apparently included their other titles, 
for it would not have been practicable for 
the Devereux peers to arrogate to themselves 
honours appertaining by hereditary right to 
another house; nor is it probable that the 
Earls of Bath would have meekly submitted 
to being despoiled of a peerage to which 
they regarded themselves as entitled. The 
Crown was the fountain of Honour, and as 
Essex is termed “Earl of Essex and Ewe” 
in several documents under the Great Seal, 
Royal Letters Patent, etcetera, this should 
settle the matter. 


Mr. Chester Waters cannot have realised 
that Robert, 2nd Devereux Earl of Essex, 
whom he entirely ignores, was from 1597-8 
Earl Marshal of England, to whom the 
Heralds appealed for settlement of disputed 
genealogical claims. It would have been 
more than incongruous for Essex to arbitrate 
on such occasions as Earl Marshal, had any 
of his own titles been irregular or “usurped.” 


The second edition of G. E. C.’s ‘Com- 
plete Peerage,’ vol. v (1926) has treated ex- 
tensively of the early Norman Earls of Eu; 
drawing the information chiefly from docu- 
ments. But the editors (pp. 141-142) have 
repeated the idea of Mr. Chester Waters 
(without naming him as the originator) as to 
the Devereux Earls “‘ usurping ” the Eu title. 
But in an age of Heralds’ Visitations, when 
even to use an unauthorised coat of arms 
was to incur fine and prosecution, the notion 


that the sovereign’s near kinsfolk could for 
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three generations have “usurped” a title 
appears as improbable as that these proud 
and precise personages would have wished to 
do so. Of Walter Devereux Earl of Essex 
it was said in his funeral sermon, ‘there be 
very few noble men in Englande more ready 
and expert in Chronicles, Hystories, Genea- 
logies and Pettigrus of Noble men, and 
noble houses, not only within the Realme, 
but also in forreine realms, than this noble 
Earl” who “excelled in descrying and bla- 
soning of arms.” 

In our twentieth century it is not unknown 
for new peers to select ancient titles with 
which they have no ancestral link; Mr. 
Asquith’s choice of the Earldom of Oxford, 
for example, to which he adhered despite 
emphatic protests from numerous descen- 
dants in the female line from the De Vere 
Earls. But Queen Elizabeth in her Patent 
to Walter Earl of Essex sets forth her inten- 
tion, not only to reward his individual 
actions but that because, when nobility has 
been “by death afflicted or weakened,” mon- 
archs should “repair and increase the 
same”; wherefore subjects whom “their 
own vertues and the glory of their stock and 
ancestors hath ennobled” were called by her 
to maintain the ancient “ nobilitie and hon- 
ours.” 

Bold as it may appear to differ from the 
revisers of G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage,’ yet, as 
’ Tenison’s ‘ Elizabethan England’ shows the 
persons and circumstances of that era as 
they were at the time, it is allowable here to 
suggest that in any future reissue of the 
great ‘ Peerage’ it would be more to the 
purpose to quote the contemporary evidence 
than to give new life to the misleading 
theory originated by Mr. Chester Waters.5 

NOTES TO THE FOREGOING. 

1 Though the descent of Essex from Sir 
William Bourchier, created (by Henry V) 
Earl of Eu was shown in Tenison’s ‘ Eliza- 
bethan England,’ vol. vi, table facing p. 42, 
Robert Earl of Essex was not therein des- 
cribed as Earl of Eu, the main point of the 
table being his descent {from Edward III 
and relationship thereby to the Queen and 
other royal contemporaries. And in a note 
on “ Five Centuries of the Essex Earldom,” 
‘E. E.’, vol. v, pp. 121-123, it was merely 
stated that the Earldom of Eu was claimed 
by the Devereux Earls and the title used by 


Essex. But on examination of the evidence 
it seems necessary to mention that I can find 
no adverse criticism of that claim earlier 
than the nineteenth century when the denial 
seems to have been started by Mr. Chester 
Waters. 

2 Royal Charter, 4 May 1572. Tenison, 
‘Elizabethan England,’ vol. ii, p. 167. 

3 Tenison, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 22. 

* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 167, and see ib., p. 
168, note 1. 

5 Unfortunately the revisers of G. E, C's 
“Complete Peerage’ invoke the ‘DNB,’ 
which where the Devereux Earls are con- 
cerned requires complete re-writing. Walter 
Earl of Essex, G. E. C., vol. v, pp. 140-141, 
“died, it was said, from poison (but more 
probably from dysentry).” For probably 
read certainly; Sir Henry Sidney’s letter on 
this matter to the Earl of Leicester is expli- 
cit and has been in print in Collins’ Sidney 
Papers since 1746. Under Robert Earl of 
Essex, the new G. E. C. goes from 1588 to 
1592 (omitting his services in Portugal in 
1589), ascribing to him a command in Brit- 
tany (where he never set foot); and entirely 
forgetting his Norman campaign of 1591. 
He is called in G. E. C. “ joint Lieut. Gen. 
with Howard of Effingham, of the Forces 
against the Azores, effecting 20th June 1596 
the capture of Cadiz.” But the expedition 
of 1596 was nothing to do with the Azores; 
and the capture of Cadiz was on 21 June. 
Essex’s appointment as Admiral General in 
1597 is not mentioned, though published 
long ago from the Egerton Papers. 

In G. E. C., vol. v, p. 142, Essex is given 
as “ Chancellor of the Univ, of Dublin 1598- 
1601.” He did not arrive in Ireland until 
13 April 1599. His Patent of Chancellorship 
is not with his other Patents, and the present 
authorities at Trinity College seem unable 
to find any draft or copy. But his election 
as Chancellor is not likely to have been prior 
to the signing of his Commission as Lord 
Lieutenant which was on 12 March 1598-9; 
and his Patent for permission to return (to 
consult the Queen if necessary) was signed 
on 27 March 1599, as shown by a copy in 
the Bodleian Library. 

G. E. C., vol. v, p. 142, states of Essex 
that he was “Lord Lieut. of Ireland Mar. 
to Nov. 1599, whence returning (without 
leave) to justify his measures; he was impri- 
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soned but eventually released. He shortly 
afterwards took the lead in a foolish plot 
against the Queen, and was beheaded for 
high treason 25 Feb, 1600/1 on Tower Hill.” 

Jt was on 28 September that he returned 
to consult the Queen as to terms of peace 
with the Earl of Tyrone; the Patent authoris- 
ing his return for such consultation having 
been one of the main conditions under 
which he accepted the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant. His fatal action of 1601 was not 
against the Queen but—to use his own words 
—against a faction which had “usurped 
sovereignty and buried freedom.” He was 
not beheaded publicly on “ Tower Hill,” 
where he could have made a statement to 
the crowd according to the time-honoured 
privilege of condemned peers. His execu- 
tion was inside the Tower of London on 
Tower Green, like that of Lady Jane Gray, 
Anne Boleyn, and Catherine Howard, and 
the Countess of Salisbury. This fact, notori- 
ous at the time and theme then for much 
significant comment, should -have been 
ascertained by the revisers of G. E. C.’s 
‘ Peerage.’ 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS. 


At St. Mary SOMERSET, LONDON. 


EDITED by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A., 
printed in 1929, they extend from 
1558-1837. 

On 21 Sept. 1653 Richard Tharold was 
appointed Parish Register, signed, Tho: 
Foot. And in 1661 John Hammond appears 
as Parish Clark and Register. 

1673. Jan. 22. John Thorowgood and 
Maria Taylor both of the Contie of Har- 
fort Sher. L. 

1675. Oct. 5. John Martin of Hempstead 
{Hemel Hempstead] Con. Hartford and 
Mary Alden same con. L. 

1679. Mar. 28. Charles Catirell of 
Harrow on the Hill in Midellsex and Eliza- 
beth Durant of Bushie in Hertfordshire. 

1679, Nov. 28. Obadiah Marryatt of 
Walden St Paul in the County of Hertford 
and Anne Grice of Iver in the County of 
Bucks, 

1752. Nov. 12. John Spree of Tring, co 


Hertford, b. and Mary Gibbins of the same 
parish, s. L. Signed W. William Creed, 
Rob Harwood, Arthur Hobbs, Church- 
wardens, 

1794. Sep. 12. John Blamforth [signed 
Balmforth) of St Mary Somerset, b. and 
Sarah King of Watford, co. Hertford, s. L 
by W. H. Wm George Wright, Joseph Speed 
ane further Herts. marriages as far as 


Although not relating to Hertfordshire, a 
marriage took place in this parish in 1750 
where the bridegroom’s Christian name was 
a most extraordinary one. This is the entry: 

1750. Oct. 28. Plantsyexcom Stripe b. 
and Jane Taylors. L by J.C. Wit John 
Cope. T.B. 


The church of St. Mary Somerset, or 
Summers Hythe, was near Broken Wharf, on 
the north side of Thames Street, and was 
erected in or before the twelfth century as in 
a deed of that time Ernald is mentioned as 
priest of S. Mary Sumerset. [Stow’s Survey.] 

The church was burnt down in the Great 
Fire and rebuilt, the parish of St. Mary 
Mounthaunt (sic) being annexed. Nothing 
remains of the church except the tower. A 
small piece of the churchyard may be seen 
fenced in. 

This church must have been used in 1829, 
for in a Clerical Guide for that year printed 
by C. J. G. & F. Rivington, J. S. Sergrove 
was rector; the population of the parish was 
628 and the value of the living £200. The 
parish of St. Mary Mounthaw was at that 
time annexed to it. 

The Clergy List of 1885 gives the names 
under St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, with three 
other united parishes. 

Is it known when the church was pulled 
down, the living annexed, and what became 
of the fittings and monuments? 


AT St. OLAVe’s, HART STREET. 


The marriage registers of this parish were 
transcribed by the late Mr. E. A. Ebble- 
white, F.S.A., printed by the Harleian 
Society and edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, 
F.S.A.; they extend from 1563-1700. 


The booke of all such as have binn maried 
in the pishe of St Olaues in Hartstreete from 
the 10 of October Anno 1653 till ? (sic.) 

At the end of the year 1574 occur the fol- 
lowing words :— 
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Entred by me W™ Baker, Clarke of St 
Olyue’s in Hart Streete. 

On Jan. 2. 1653, Thomas Slater of St 
Olive’s Hart Streete, London was chosen as 
the Parish Register 

signed Sol. Smith. 


1668. Sep. 29. Hugh Massum of y® 
parish of Amwell in y* County of Hartford 
and Elizabeth Knapp of this pish, p. banes. 

1669. July 22. Thomas Pope Blunt of 
Tittenhanger in y® County of Hartfordshire, 
esq’ and M's Jane Cooper of Benington in 
y® County of Hartford afforesaid by licence. 

1670. Nov. 27. John Gudge of y® pish 
of St Sepulker’s and Elizabeth Marston of 
S. Albans in County. of Hartford, p. licence. 

1683. Apl, 17. 
Braughing in y® County of Harford and 
Sarah Taylor of this pish. 

1690. June 26. George Dowling and 
Elizabeth Whitton of Roxbourne [Brox- 
bourn] in y® County of Herford. 

1700. Dec. 6. Joseph Felles of Bushey 
in Hartfordshire and Elizabeth Warre, spin- 
ster of this parish p. licence. 


This is the church so often mentioned by 
Samuel Pepys as “our own church” and 
where his remains were interred in a vault 
beside his wife at 9 o’clock at night, 14 June 
1703, and the particulars were recorded in 
The Postboy of that date. There is a marble 
bust, with a long Latin inscription to Mrs. 
Pepys. 

Until about seventy years ago no 
memorial existed to Pepys in this church but 
about that time a bust was appropriately 
placed there to his memory. 

St. Olave’s possesses a great number of 
monuments and many brasses. At the end 
of the north aisle is the figure of an armed 
knight—thought to represent Sir John Rad- 
cliffe, a son of the Earl of Essex. [‘ London 
Churches Ancient and Modern, by T. 
Francis Bumpus.] 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


MR. COLE REPEATS A VISIT, AND 
REBUTS AN ACCUSATION. 
(See cxc. 255.) 


Sunday, December 1, 1946. Fine Day, 
that turned later to shocking Rain. At 
Matins. This Day I thought it now Time to 
make another Visit to Strawberry Hill, since 


Richard Thompson of 


one of the Vincentian Fathers who now 
dwell there had asked me 6 months ago to 
go in September and give my Opinion on 
the Repairs carried out to Mr. Walpole’s 
Buildings injured in the late War. But I re- 
membered from building my House at 
Milton that you must always add some 
Months to the Time the Builders say they 
will take: though I had hoped to hold my 
Housewarming at Michaelmas, yet I did not 
leave my damp smoaky Hermitage at Water- 
beche till April 3. 


And so I am in no way surprised to find 
the Work still far from finished, and tall 
Ladders still impeding Access to the Books 
behind the Gothick frames that Mr. Chute 
devised for the Library. But the painted 
Cieling of that noble Apartment is wonder- 
fully renewed, for a skilful Artist, one Signor 
Marcendi, has taken it down Peice by Peice, 
and so restored it that the great painted 
Knight in Armour rides magnificent across 
its whole Breadth in all his former Bril- 
liance. For this is the excellent Order that 
the good Fathers have given the Builders: 
That all should be as in Mr. Walpole his 
Time. 


But they have not had such Success with 
the two round Windows in the Library, 
which are new Glazed (being broke by a 
Rocket) with Glass of such Colours as 
would make my honoured Freind turn in his 
Grave. Other Windows are well repaired 
and the Hall and Armoury nearly com 
pleted; the carved Walpole Antelopes upon 
the Bannisters so cleaned that upon the 
Escocheons which they support one may see 
again the Monogram of Mr. Walpole. 

Nothing yet done in the great Gallery, 
where a gaping Hole in the delicate Fan- 
vault of Stucko marks the Passage of a 
Fire-bomb. And the little Chapel in the 
Wood is judged incapable of Repair, so that 
it must either be taken down or dwindle into 
a Ruin. Its painted Window of K. Henry 3 
and his Queen is long since gone back to the 
Church at Bexhill whence my Freind had it. 

The Fathers like not to lye in Mr. Wal- 
pole his great Bedchamber because of its 
Vastness and Coldness, but my late honoured 
Freind was so hardy that he would walk in 
his Garden in thin Cloathes and no Hat 
when I have shivered in 2 or 3 Great Coats. 
And this though he was of so puny meagre 
and thin a Habit of Body that some lying 
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Tongues have put it about that he was no 
Son of the lusty corpulent E. of Orford, but 
rather a bastard Hervey: which monstrous 
Supposition has been altogether disproved by 
the learned Mr. Ketton-Cremer of Felbrigg- 
Hall. 

On my asking for News of that learned 
Editor of the letters of Mr. Walpole, worthy 
Mr. Wilmarth Lewis of New-England, I am 
told that he is making a Visit to Van 
Diemen’s Land. And although his Heart is 
sore within him to see Strawberry Hill again, 
he will not return by way of England, be- 
cause he fears that our Larders are bare 
and, good Man, he will not live upon another 
Man’s Rations. Though this be a Reason 
that does him Honour, yet I trust that he has 
been told that Things are not so bad with us 
that we cannot find a Crust for a true 
Freind. 

But I scruple to speak of Food because of 
a strange harsh Censure upon myself that I 
ted in a Life of Mr. Cowper, wrote by Mr. 
Gilbert Thomas, wherein he speaks of me 
as a Clergyman, whose main Interests in 
Life were my antiquarian Researches and my 
Stomach. 


Now to the first Head of this Indictment 
I plead guilty, and take no Shame, for 
though my Collections contained some 
scandalous Rubbish, yet they have been of 
Use to many, and I do not think that I suf- 
ferred them to take Time that should have 
been given to my Parish. But on the charge 
of minding my Belly overmuch, though I 
will not say with Pascal (the sharp cutting 
writer against the Jesuits); MENTIRIS IMPU- 
DENTISSIME, yet I will make bold to say 
that my Censor has not red my Diary 
with any great Care, or else has confused me 
with a Clergyman of Norfolk, one Mr. 
Woodforde. And I have been at some 
Pains to read through my Blecheley Diary 
for the Year 1766, wherein I found Mention 
indeed of Gifts to me of Food and Fruit 
some score of Times, and of like Presents 
given by me as many, but of Food eaten in 
my House but 4 Times. And in a letter 
from Mr. Walpole I find that he, the half of 
Whose Sustenance was Tea and Bread and 
Butter, stiles me Temperance itself in my 
Diary. 

But indeed I find too much Talk of the 
Faults of others (though I was but talking to 
my Self, and not to the Publick). And so, 


since I am in a like Condemnation, I will 
but wish for my Critick that Forgiveness of 
which we all stand in Need. 


(Communicated as before by J. E. M.) 


A PLAGUE BILL OF 1609. 


AMONG the rarer bibliographical items of 
the time of Shakespeare are the London 
plague bills. F. P. Wilson in his census 
(‘The Plague in Shakespeare’s London, 
Oxford, 1927, p. 192) records only seven 
extant plague bills, either manuscript or 
printed, that fall within the period 1564- 
1616. To these must now be added a bill for 
the week 24-31 Aug. 1609, found in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington. 
This bill is a small (37mm. x 67min.) form, 
printed in black-letter, with the date and 
statistics for the week entered by a clerk. 
Its appearance strongly suggests that it is a 
“ticket” clipped from a sheet of such 
forms. It reads: 


1609 
From the 24 Auguste 
to the 3] there 364 
died in London, the Liberties, | 
the out parishes, & the pesthouse | 


Whereof the Plague 177 
Christned in all these places 123 
Parishes clear 73 parishes infec. 48 

At the foot of the bill is a manuscript 
note: “wt the 9 out 

This bill was found, with a number of 
small engraved maps and views, pasted in the 
travel diary? of one Georg von Schwartz- 
stat, Baron von Hopffenbach, who visited 
England in 1609, and presumably acquired 
the bill as a souvenir of his visit to the capi- 
tal during what was to prove its worst plague 
year between 1604 and 1623. 

Removed from the page, the bill was found 
to have written on the under side, in the 
same hand: 

in the 9 out plarjishes is 
christened ——————— 
buried 

of the plage 

Crossed lines, however, cancel this entry. 
Originally the clerk may have expected to 
make out two returns, one for the City and 


1 Italics represent manuscript. 
_ 2 The Schwartzstat diary is in itself of decided 
interest and plans are being considered for its 


publication. 
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the Liberties, and this second for the out | 
parishes. The extant bills for the week 10-17 
Aug. 1609 (S.P. Dom. James I, vol. x\vii, 
85-86) are companion returns of this kind. 
Finding, however, that his printed form 
coalesced the returns, the clerk may well 
have then cancelled the form which he had 
just jotted down for the out parishes, while 
scrupulously adding the note at the foot of 
the printed form to point out that these were 
now included in the one bill. 

It may be mentioned that the figures on 
the Folger bill agree with those for the same 
week as given by John Bell in London's 
Remembrancer, 1665-1666, from bills sub- 
sequently lost in the Great Fire (Wilson, pp. 


186-187). 
G. P. V. AKRIGG. 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


ANGLO-JEWISH GENERALS AND 
 ADMIRALS. 
ME. 


H. BULLOCK in directing attention to 
Major-General Sir David Ximenes at 

cxci. 284 enquires whether there were any 
other Jewish generals of his date or earlier. 
In those days Jews were debarred by law 
from holding the King’s Commission and 
a Jew had formally to renounce his religion 
before doing so. This was inevitably a bar. 
Ximenes was, however, by no means soli- 
tary among the sons of Jewish parents. 
Without going back to Simon de Caceres 
who vainly applied to Cromwell for permis- 
sion to raise a Jewish army to conquer Chile 
for the English realm and who was allowed 
to take part in the conquest of Jamaica, there 


was a number of Jewish generals and still: 


more officers of lower rank. Wellington 
himself said on one occasion that he had 
fifteen Jewish officers serving under him at 
Waterloo. Among English Jews, as among 
English non-Jews, there were military dynas- 
ties. The brothers Solomon and Joseph 
d’Aguilar were military officers in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The former was 
the father of Lieut.-General Sir George 
d’Aguilar and the grandfather of General Sir 
Charles d’Aguilar. The related family of 
Lopes Pereira also had two sons in the Army 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
one of whom, Manasseh, rose to the rank 


died as recently as 1923. Major-General Sir 
Cecil Pereira is a representative of the family 
in our generation. Of the eight sons of 
Simon Barrow, a prominent English Jew at 
the beginning of last century, three became 
generals and a fourth also held a commis- 
sion. Among his grandsons there were 
General Sir Edmund Barrow and General 
Sir George de Symons Barrow, happily still 
with us. Two other grandsons were killed 
in the Sudan War, and several others also 
served in the Army. Another family, 
deriving from a German Jewish physician 
who entered the service of the London 
Jewish community in 1720, has supplied 
admirals to the Navy and generals to the 
Army. Sir Alexander Schomberg, a son of 
this Jewish physician, commanded a frigate 
at the capture of Quebec. Two of his sons 
became admirals. In the next generation 
there were two admirals and a general, and 
in the third another general; other descend- 
ants of Meyer Léw, the synagogue physician, 
held and hold lower ranks in one service or 
the other. This family has given at least 
five admirals and two generals to their 
country. There is much more to be told of 
Jewish members of the British armed Forces. 
Those interested should consult Cecil Roth’s 
contribution to vol. xv of the Transactions 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England. 


ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


CULLOMPTON: THE PARISH AND 
THE PEOPLE. 


CHYRURGIONS: APOTHECARIES: “ THE 
KING’s EVIL”: AND THE HOSPITAL. 


HE history of the rise of medical science 
in early and medieval England would 
take us too far out of the purpose of this 
note. In days when not only the poor and 
ignorant, but men and women of the 
highest rank were intensely superstitious, and 
believed devoutly in supposedly magical and 
miraculous occurrences, there were not 
wanting men and women in religious and 
secular life alike, who would play upon the 
incredulity of the people by teaching the 
efficacy of holy water, the relics of the saints, 
charms and mascots, and even a “ talisman 
to ward off, or heal diseases. And in Devon- 


of Lieut.-General. Another member of the | shire, as in other places, there were witches 


family, General George Edward Pereira, | and wizards, whose “evil eye” was univer- 
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sally feared, and whose help was often | 


sought, and given by means of the potency 
of certain herbs, metals, and star-gazing in 
return for a fee, large or small. 

Amid all this “ quackery ” practised in the 
name of medicine, experiments to find the 
“Philosopher’s stone” ‘were sometimes 
singularly successful, and barbers, apothe- 
caries, astrologers, “religious men,” sor- 
cerers and witches vied with one another in 
treating diseases, and sometimes in pro- 
ducing satisfactory results. Anaesthetics, or 
“sleep-producers”” were known in_ the 
Middle Ages, the dentists had drills and 
probes, herbs were extensively used by the 
apothecaries, and barbers not only attended 
to people’s hair, but also bled them by open- 
ing a vein, or putting on “ leeches ” to suck 
the blood. The barber’s pole, painted red 
and white to represent blood and water, was 
a common spectacle, and was placed in the 
patient’s hands when the leeches were put on 
his arm, that the blood might flow more 
freely. People were bled for every com- 
plaint, and so much blood was often taken 
by the barbers that their patients died from 
exhaustion. Old Charles Symons, the barber 
of Cullompton, who died in 1683, would 
have had many interesting stories to relate. 

Colours were considered of great import- 
ance, and herbs from red flowers were used 
frequently for blood diseases, and white 
flowers produced herbs considered valuable 
as cooling medicine. Black was good against 
witchcraft, and a hair from a black cat drove 
out any devil! The moon and the stars also 
had their devotees, and weak-minded people 
who were adversely affected by the moon 
(Latin: “ luna”) were called lunatics. 

But for the more serious complaints, such 
as leprosy, and the Black Death of the 
fourteenth century, which devastated over 
half the population of the country, there 
was no cure known, while against dirt and 
bad sanitation there was no such thing as 
preventive medicine. Epidemics of plague 
were severe throughout Devonshire and this 
parish after the Reformation between 1578 
and 1591, and continued throughout the fol- 
lowing centuries spasmodically, and until the 
application of the Public Health Act to this 
parish in 1854. The Devon and Exeter Hos- 
pital, to which most cases of severe illness 
have since been sent from this parish, was 
built in 1741, and in 1608 an item in the 


Churchwardens’ Accounts records : — 


Pd for Christmas Sessions to the Goyle, and for 
buyldinge ye hospitall. xiis. 


The situation of this new hospital is not 
stated; it was probably also in Exeter, and in 
1625 Dr. Bartholomew Goche (or Gough) of 
Cullompton sent a gift of £20 to the Mayor 
of Exeter for the relief of the distressed 
poor of that city, for which he was cordially 
thanked.1 

Throughout the Jacobean era a licence had 
to be obtained from the Bishop of Exeter to 
practise surgery in the diocese, and all such 
practicians had to be communicant members 
of the Church of England, so great was the 
suspicion of the Puritans, after the Restora- 
tion of Charles I]. Of considerable interest 
are the following grants : — 


1632. Mr. Archdeacon Parry, Vicar-General, by 
virtue of the above recited licence, granted to 
William, son of George Cockram of Collompton, 
licence to practise the Medical art throughout the 
whole diocese of Exeter, George Gaydon of 
Collumpton, a graduate of Oxford, being witness.2 

2. ‘* We, whose names are here subscribed, 
Gentlemen and other Inhabitants of the Towne 
and p’ish of Colompton, as allso of other p’ishes 
neare adjacent, Doe certifie that John Crockford 
Gent and Professed Practicioner in the Arte o 
Chirurgery haveinge for ye space of two yeares 
and halfe and upwards resyded in our said p’ish 
of Collompton, and made use thereof of the 
experience of whose Arte of chirurgery; Some 
of us, whose names are hereunto subscribed 
have Profited to our health and Cure to our own 
Judgt, and others seemed very difficult. For the 
better encouragement and Farther continuance of 
the aforesaid Professor’s practice, Wee have here- 
unto sett our hands as a testimony of his Abilities. 
October 15th. 1662. 

John Prowse. William Channon. Aquila Skinner. 
Hen. Blackmore, John Blackmore. Robert Aysh- 
ford. John Blagdon. John Saffin. Ric Harward. 
Ralph Fowler. J. Wood. Daniel Harford. M.D. 
Tho. Hill. Robert Cockeram, Junr. John Saffin. 
Jnr. Robt Cockeram. John Ware. Will Sumpter. 
John Prowse. Jos Grainger.3 


But why, making full allowance for his 
loyalty, sobriety, and civility, John Crock- 
ford should be deemed qualified and certifi- 
cated to cure green wounds, dropsyes, 
fistulas, cancers, ulcers, and other such like 
dangerous diseases on the strength of such 
a testimonial, signed even by a doctor of 
medicine as well as by the leading inhabi- 
tants of the parish and neighbourhood, did 
not worry the minds of his future patients 


1 Exeter City Records. ‘ 
in the Exeter City Library. 
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any more than did the requirement of a 
Bishop's licence to permit him to practise, as 
being a loyal Churchman! There was no 
General Medical Council to be appealed to. 

For a market town of its size, Cullompton 
has been singularly fortunate in the number 
of its medical men from the time of Eliza- 
beth onwards. As many as four doctors or 
apothecaries have generally been in practice 
here at the same time, and among the 
diseases and ailments which occupied their 
attention, both the Vestry Minutes and the 
Overseers’ Accounts of the parish sometimes 
make mention of the “ King’s Evil” or just 
“The Evil” ...a disease closely linked 
with the folk-lore of Devonshire (and other 
counties). These items are typical :— 

1683. Payd John Hill for curing Sampson’s 
maid of ye Evill. 02. 10. 00. 

1764. Ordered that Mr Henry Syoneman of 
Tiverton take . . . Upcott under his care for the 
cure of the King’s Evil, and that he be paid one 


guinea in hand, and two guineas more on perfect- 
ing a cure, but not otherwise. 


Neither the name of John Hill nor of 
Henry Stoneman occur elsewhere as quali- 
fied medical surgeons or doctors; what 
medical science thought of the activities of 
the faith-healers, herbalists, and other “ free- 
lance ” exponents of the art of healing may 
be left to the imagination. Popular belief in 
their powers is shown by the above entries 
from the minutes and accounts of this 
parish. 

The King’s Evil, or scrofula, was a form 
of tuberculosis or consumption, affecting the 
glands of the neck. It was so called because 
from the time of Edward the Confessor it 
was widely believed in Devonshire that a 
touch of the King’s hand could effect a cure. 
Both before and after the Reformation, 
people went to be “touched” by the King, 
wherever they might find him, and Charles 
II is said to have “touched” some 10,000 
sufferers with successful results. Medals of 
gold were struck to commemorate such 
cures, and the Royal Exchequer received in 
one year as much as £10,000 for the pur- 
chase of such medals. Poor people were fre- 
quently sent to London at the parish expense 
to take advantage of this royal gift of heal- 
ing, and the golden “ touchpiece ” which they 
invariably brought home with them as a 
memento of their only visit outside the 
boundaries of their home town, suspended 
round their necks as an evidence of the 


King’s touch, was prized as a most precious 
heirloom, whether the results of the royal 
touch were permanent or not. 

The Church for nearly two hundred years 
after the Reformation continued to believe 
in this nonsense, which claimed Scriptural 
authority for the touch of faith, and which 
was greatly furthered by the Stuart Kings 
with their insistence on their theory of the 
“ Divine right of Kings.” A special form 
of service was issued for the “touching 
ceremony,” and in 1677 Charles II held such 
a service of “touching” in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Plymouth; James II held several 
such services in Bath Abbey,’ and some of 
the many travellers who passed through this 
parish on their way to Bath, seeking alms, 
and minding not the dust and inconvenience 
of the long journey on foot, were sufferers 
from this complaint, off to seek the Royal 
touch. The Puritans ridiculed the theory, and 
with the overthrow of the Stuart Dynasty 
in 1688, and the accession of the Calvinist 
William III, Prince of Orange, to the throne, 
such Royal touching services were discon- 
tinued. But the Jacobites and others main- 
tained that the medicinal value of the Royal 
touch could never have been exercised by 
William III, or his successors, who discarded 
their theory of the Divine Right of Kings. 

Still, however, the disease continued to be 
known in Devonshire as the King’s Evil 
(vide the reference above in 1764), and there 
were many others who claimed to cure it 
by the touch of faith. The touch of the hand 
of a dead man, who had taken his own life, 
or who was drowned, was also widely sup- 
posed in Devonshire to have a like efficacy.‘ 
Superstition, magic, and the art of witch- 
craft have been commonly believed in until 
the nineteenth century. 

There are many other interesting refer- 
ences in the overseers’ accounts and vestry 
minutes to payments made for the cure of 
diseases, and each year the sum of ten 
guineas was voted to one of the apothecaries 
or chyrurgions of the town for “looking after 
such poor as should become burdensome to 
the parish.” Generally such payment was 


4 * Popular History of the Church of England,’ 
by the Bishop of Ripon. N.B. The Kings of 
France laid claim to the same power in the Royal 
Touch, and Louis XIV touched 1600 people with 
successful results, saying “ Le roi te touche; Dieu 
tte guerire.” 

5 D.A.T. xxvi, 398; xxxviii, p. 99. 
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made to a different medical man in turn! In 
1744 Mr. Bernard Wright was paid three 
guineas by the overseers for the cure of 
James Rablin’s leg, and in 1748 five shillings 
was paid for purchasing a trusse and oyle 
for curing a rupture. 

The names of the local chyrurgions and 
apothecaries, sometimes called surgeons and 
doctors, since 1650, occur from time to time 
in the accounts and registers of the parish, 
and are as follows: — 


1650-1700. William Taylor, chirugeon. Dr Caleb 
Lowdham. chyurgion. (Madam Lowdham_con- 
tinued living in the parish until 1750). Dr Salter. 
Dr Durton. Dr Tomkin. 

1700-1750. Dr John Veryard. His house and 
surgery in the main street was later called “ Very- 
ards ” after him. Dr Allen. Mr Leigh, surgeon, 
son of the vestry clerk. Mr Bernard Wright, sur- 
geon. He lived next door to “ Veryards”’ at the 
present ‘* Manor House,”’ and was one of the donors 
of a bell to the tower in 1746. 

1750-1800. Dr Skinner. apothecary, Mr Hurley. 
apothecary. (in partnership). Dr John Adeney. He 
was also a Justice of the Peace. Stephen Shute. 
apothecary and surgeon. 

1800-1850. Dr Tristram Hine. Dr William 
chancel, 1813-1870. A window was erected in the 
chancel to his memory by his daughter, Mrs. E. 
F, Turner. He also lived at “ Veryards.”” Richard 
Pannell, apothecary and surgeon.—Mudd, apothe- 
cary and surgeon. , 

1850-1860. C. Justice, surgeon. Mr. Frederick 
Howard. R.A. Surgeon. He died in 1860 aged 34, 
having served in the Royal Artillery, and a tablet 
in the north aisle commemorates him. 

1860-1894. Dr Samuel Richard Potter. M.D. 
1859-1887. He lived in Church Street, at a house 
called “St Patricks,” under the shadow of the 
Parish Church. His brother became the Vicar of 
the Parish in 1872. A brass tablet to his memory 
was erected by his family in Lane's Aisle, and also 
the Alms Dish given for the Sanctuary. Dr John 
Potter, the nephew of Dr S. R. Potter. Dr. Grible. 

d 


Lloyd. 

1894-1940. Dr. George Gustavus Gidley. An 
American organ was given by his widow in his 
memory. Dr Massey Alleyne. A brass lectern for 
the Holy Table was given by his widow in his 
memory. 

Every year from the reign of James I 
onwards payments were made from the 
Parish Accounts for the support of the 
“Gaol and Hospital ” and also for the relief 
of maimed soldiers. Cf.: 

1610. Itm payd towards the Hospitall for this 
yeare. iiijs. ivd. (i.e. one penny a week). : 

1686. Payd for a rate to the Gaole, Hospitall, 
and Mayried Soldiers. £3. 2. 4. 

In the eighteenth century such contribu- 
tions were paid from the Overseers’ 
Accounts. 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


(See excii. 9, 25, 72.) 
IX. 


'HE Deputy Accountant, Paterson, retired 
after fifty years’ service. As was usual 
when a Head retired, the opportunity was 
taken to effect a thorough rearrangement. 
On this occasion it represented the beginning 
of the end of the Accountant’s Office as 
Lamb had known it for some thirty years. 
He lost as Accountant’s Office colleagues 
five clerks, including his young friend Ryle, 
who were transferred with their work to 
constitute the staff of the newly-created 
Home Audit Office. One of these clerks, 
Nicholas Willard, who was only two years 
senior to Lamb, became Head of the new 
office, with a salary of £1,200 a year. “* My 
friend Thompson ” was now withdrawn from 
the establishment of the Accountant’s Office 
and reported direct to the Committee of 
Correspondence and to the Secret Com- 
mercial Committee. Matthie also was re- 
moved from the establishment of the 
Accountant’s Office. In these ways the 
establishment was reduced to twenty-nine. 
Moreover, the various functions in con- 
nexion with India Bonds, such as the making 
out of warrants for payment of interest, were 
taken over by the Transfer Office. The 
Accountant-General himself shortly retired, 
with fifty-four years’ service to his credit. 
Lamb had served under Cartwright and 
Paterson in their respective capacities as 
Accountant and Deputy for a quarter of a 
century; indeed, when he entered the India 
House the Deputy over him was Cartwright. 
Now he was serving under an Accountant, 
Thomas Gore Lloyd, who was only four 
years older than himself. Lloyd had been 
a Captain and Adjutant in the Royal East 
India Volunteers, his progress as a clerk had 
been rapid, and the change from aged Cart- 
wright to Lloyd, who a few years ago had 
been seventh clerk in rank, was almost 
violent. The indications are that Lamb felt 
it as such. As for the post of Deputy, 
vacated by Lloyd, this was allowed to remain 
unfilled. It was not abolished, hence every- 
one knew that something most unusual in 
the way of a promotion was envisaged. In 
fact Lamb would know who was his prospec- 
tive chief. Only a few months before the 


' retirement of Cartwright, Thomas Scutt 
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Cabell had been appointed to the specially- 
created post of Assistant to the Accountant 
and the Deputy. The Chief Clerk, Hyde, 
who was approaching 60 years of age, was 
now acting as Deputy, without acting rank 
or extra allowance. Cabell was Lamb’s 
junior by thirteen years. Now, Lamb had 
expressed his hatred of Accountants and 
Deputies when his chiefs were the venerable 
institutions Cartwright and Paterson. 
Although sixth clerk in rank, Lamb was un- 
ambitious, but he was not notably amenable 
to discipline; discipline now became more 
severe; it was being imposed by an 
Accountant who was almost his own age, 
and the Deputy who would impose it in due 
course was Lamb’s junior by many years. 
Above all, Lamb wondered anxiously what 
would fall to his own lot as regards functions 
when Cabell, as happened, was promoted 
Deputy and the office was rearranged. “ To 
the anxieties of business,” Lamb was to say 
of this period, “and a weight of possible 
worse ever impending, I was not equal.” 
The state of nerves to which he was reduced 
was the most natural thing in the world, For 
the weight of possible worse impended for 
three years. 


In March 1822, Lamb wrote to Words- 
worth an impassioned, heart-broken letter. 
Joseph Hume, M.P., and others who were 

ssing vigorously for retrenchment in 

ublic Offices, secured the passing by the 
House of Commons of a resolution calling 
for a detailed statement of all pensions being 
paid by the India House. The Board of 
Control passed the order to the India House 
and on the same day as the order was re- 
ceived the Accountant-General supplied the 
required information. Lamb’s friend Fran- 
cis Field was engaged on the preparation of 
returns for Parliament, and from him Lamb 
may have heard of this return. The know- 
ledge, however, was in all probability general 
in the India House and especially in the 
Accountant’s Office. On the same day as 
the return was prepared, Lamb wrote to 
Wordsworth: 

“T grow ominously tired of official confinement. 
Thirty years have I served the Philistines, and my 
neck is not subdued to the yoke. You don’t know 
how wearisome it is to breathe the air of four pent 
walls without relief day after day, all the golden 
hours of the day between 10 and 4 without ease 
or interposition. Tadet me harum quotidinarum 


formarum, these pestilential clerk faces always in 
one’s dish. O for a few years between the grave 


| 


and the desk! they are the same, save that at the 
latter you are outside the machine. The foul 
enchanter—letters four do form his name——” he 
said, meaning Hume, “ Busirane is his name in 
hell—that has curtailed you of some domestic com- 
forts, hath laid a heavier hand on me, not in 
present infliction, but in taking away the hope of 
enfranchisement. I dare not whisper to myself 
a Pension on this side of absolute incapacitation 
and infirmity, till years have sucked me dry. 
Otium cum indignitate. I had thought in a green 
old age (O green thought!) to have retired to 
Ponder’s End—emblematic name how beautiful! 
in the Ware road, there to have made up my 
accounts with Heaven and the Company, toddling 
about between it and Cheshunt, anon stretching on 
some fine Izaac Walton morning to Hoddesdon or 
Amwell, careless as a Beggar, but walking, walking 
ever, till I fairly walkd myself off my legs, dying 
walking! 

“The hope is gone. I sit like Philomel all day 
(but not singing) with my breast against this thorn 
of a Desk, with the only hope that some Pulmonary 
affliction may relieve me. Vide Lord Palmerston’s 
report of the Clerks in the war office (Debates, this 
morning’s Times) by which it appears in 20 years, 
as many Clerks have been coughd and catarrhd 
out of it into their freer graves.” 


Months later he said, “ I am very tired of 
clerking it, but have no remedy.” His ex- 
pectation was that he would require to serve 
another ten years, which would take him to 
the point in length of service beyond which 
he would become eligible for three-quarters 
of his income as pension, not two-thirds. 
“What a weight of wearisome prison hours 
have I to look back and forward to, as quite 
out of my life,” he told Barton late in 1822, 
then he added—“—and the sting of the 
thing is that for six hours every day I have 
no business which I could not contract into 
two, if they would let me work Taskwork.” 

There were times, as when attending the 

Tea Sales, when he could not have con- 
tracted his work into two hours. “I am but 
just got out of the thick of a Tea Sale,” he 
told Walter Wilson, with whom to his in- 
tense delight his friendship had been 
renewed, 
“in which most of the Entry of Notes, deposits 
&c. usually falls to my share. Dodwell is willing. 
but alas, slow. To compare a pile of my notes 
with his little hillock (which has been as long 
a building) what is it but to compare Olympus 
with a mole-hill. Then Wadd is a sad shuffler.” 

His nerves, never strong, must have suf- 
fered as a result of the tumult at the Tea 
Sales. The clamour had long been notorious 
and was growing worse. Recently a strong 
protest had been made. The prices at which 
the various lots were sold were noted on the 
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spot by Excise Officers, as the duty collected | fore me,” he said in a letter to Marter. His 


by Lamb and his colleagues and passed to 
the revenue department was based on the 
sale price; the revenue officers informed their 
superiors that they were unable to verify 
the accounts on oath as required by Act of 
Parliament. This was because of “ the con- 
fusion which prevails in the manner of 
conducting the sales.” Representations were 
made to the India House, but the confusion 
continued. A few months before Lamb’s 
talk of coming out of the thick of a Tea 
Sale (which can hardly have been a novel 
experience for him) the India House them- 
selves noted that 


“ great confusion and inconvenience is experienced 
at the Tea Sales from the circumstance of late 
become almost a constant practice of several per- 
sons standing upon the floor and frequently press- 
ing upon other gentlemen in the front instead of 
taking their seats upon the benches as formerly. 


The effort now made to restore order was 
in vain. As for the oral manifestations of a 
personal interest in the proceedings, the din 
grew worse. Lamb had never been in tune 
with money-makers, and at the Tea Sales 
he heard the City choir at its worst and 
loudest. He sat in Pandemonium, endeav- 
ouring to deal successfully with brokers who 
had managed to secure lots; doing more 
than his share of the work, with no-one 
ordering him to spread it out; and hating his 
task with a hatred born of many years of 
routine work and nourished by past and 
recent events and by present circumstances. 


“Even our half-hour’s absences from 
office are set down in a Book! ” he remarked 
in a letter to William Harrison Ainsworth. 
He had been accustomed to other ways, and 
now that he was sixth clerk, with a salary 
of £700 per annum, the necessity to report 
to someone to have his name set down in 
a book was inconvenient and humiliating. 
Nature had now almost made up with Art 
—the nature of bureaucracy with the art of 
an unbureaucratic. official. Stretching his 
imagination along the road which he saw the 
office was taking, Lamb had invented a pro- 
cedure whereby he, along with the others, 
signed a book every quarter of an hour to 
show that he was here. His name was now 
being set down in a book to show that he 
was not here. 

_“With many recollections of pleasanter 
times, my old compeer, happily released be- 


old compeer had retired with a pension of 
£300 per annum some ten years ago while 
under the age of forty. 


Marter had lodged a straightforward re- 
quest to be allowed to resign; on the same 
day as the request reached the Court of 
Directors they granted it and decided that 
no successor should be appointed. Marter, 
in short, had been released as a measure of 
economy, and undoubtedly he must have re- 
ceived a hint that a resignation would be 
well accepted from him. Bartholomew 
Browne was released about the same time in 
almost the same manner, his post being 
merged with that of Wissett, just as Marter’s 
post was merged with that of Evans. There 
had been at that time an economy campaign; 
now there was another. The India House 
were well aware that besides grooming 
Cabell for the still vacant post of Deputy, 
they were saving the £1,500 a year fixed for 
that post, and the increases which would be 
obtained by the clerks junior to Cabell when 
on his promotion they stepped up in rank. 
When these economies came to an end, some 
others would presumably require to take 
their place, preferably in the Accountant's 
Office, where there would be the normal re- 
arrangement. It was indeed a time when 
economies were imperative. 

“There is corn in Egypt, while there is 
cash at Leadenhall,” Lamb said in a letter to 
Barton in July 1823. The metaphor carried 
with it the unspoken reminder that there 
were years of famine as well as years of 
plenty, and it was based on a fact which was 
daily becoming more clear to everyone. At 
Leadenhall, which had had years of plenty, 
there was a pronounced and growing scarcity 
of cash. To the voice of those who, like 
Hume, had been endeavouring for some ten 
years to secure the strictest economy in the 
India House was now added the voice of 
Financial Famine. 


As an Accountant’s Office clerk, Lamb 
was presumably aware of certain figures, 
and undoubtedly he was aware of the general 
effects. The exports to India and China had 
diminished. The home sales, which ten 
years earlier, when Lamb was being over- 
whelmed, had amounted to over eight mil- 
lion pounds sterling, had fallen to just over 
five million, and in this year they fell by 
another quarter of a million. In the same 
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financial year, it was necessary for one of 
Lamb’s Accountant’s Office colleagues to 
record a loss at sea, the losses occasioned by 
a huge fire at Canton, and other commercial 
losses, amounting in all to over one and a 
half million pounds. This was catastrophic. 
Moreover, the “ political” or “ territorial ” 
side was in much worse difficulties, and these 
were increased early in 1824 by the out- 
break of the disastrous and protracted 
Burmese War, which cost the India House 
three millions per annum. It was declared 
in a lengthy analysis of the financial position 
that the India House was bankrupt, that the 
dividends were being paid out of borrowed 
money. Jean Baptiste Say, one of the 
greatest of all economists, said this, and re- 
ceived strong support for his detailed analysis 
of the position. So grave was the charge 
that in March 1825 (a month memorable in 
the life of Charles Lamb) an authority who 
later became Chairman of the Court of 
Directors replied in a volume devoted to an 
analysis of the position in the year 1823-4. 
The best that he could do was to endeavour 
to prove that the India House was not bank- 
rupt. The seriousness of the position he 
acknowledged. 


Cabell was appointed Deputy on 21 Dec. 
1824. The rearrangement of the office took 
place on 17 Feb. Lamb’s income was in- 
creased by £30 to £730 per annum. A fort- 
night earlier, however, he had been given a 
hint by “a superior power” that a resigna- 
tion might be well accepted from him. His 
friends Gillman and Tuthill furnished him 
with what he described as certificates of 
wasted health and sore spirits. “I laughed 
at the friendly lie implied in them,” he told 
Wordsworth later, “ but my sister shook her 
head and said it was all true.” On 7 March 
he handed in a letter enclosing medical 
certificates of “the declining state of his 
health ” and requesting permission to retire 
from the service under the provisions of the 
Act. On Tuesday, 29 March 1825, the Court 
of Directors resolved that “ the resignation 
of Mr. Charles Lamb of the Accountant- 
General’s Office, on account of certified ill- 
health, be accepted.” They awarded him a 
pension of £450 per annum to commence 
from that day. He was 50 years of age. 


On his way home he dropped a note into 
Crabb Robinson’s letter-box. 


“T have left 


the d——d India House for Ever! ” he said. 
“ Give me great joy.” 

He kept in touch with his India House 
friends and knew of course that the Chief 
Clerk, Hyde, retired about a week later, that 
a few days after this Medley, at the age of 
41, retired, and that Dodwell retired a little 
later at the age of 44. Four years after 
Lamb retired, Wadd was released at the age 
of 46, Du Puy and Collett retired at the 
normal ages of 59 and 58, and the three 
vacancies were not filled, the establishment 
being reduced to that extent. 

The pension which each of these clerks 
received was less than the India House had 
power by Act of Parliament to award him. 
In Lamb’s case the diminution was £36 per 
annum. There was so little of romance in 
Lamb’s superannuation that the full details 
were presented to Parliament in the normal 
manner and were published in a White 
Paper. Charles Lamb had no pretty, rather 
poetical notion of the India House. 


SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 


* GRABATON, ULION, ADONAI.” — 

During the war I picked up an 
amulet from the belongings of a German 
which had the curious words “ Grabaton, 
Ulion, Adonai” engraved upon it. The in- 
scription puzzled me for some time until 
recently, while looking for something else in 
the Handwéorterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens, I noted a short article on the sub- 
ject of these three words by Rev. A. Jacoby 
of Luxemburg. Jacoby stated that it was a 
magical formula which Cardanus cited in 
De varietate rerum (Basle, 1581) as coming 
from the apocryphal book Ars magica 
Aretefii et Mihinii: “ habeas in ore topatium 
cum folio abrotani et persequere feram 
donec eam videas, et subito expue quod 
habes in ore, in pannum sericeum, et liga 
eum firmiter et projice versus feram, dicendo 
alta voce, grabaton, ulion, adonai; et hoc 
ter, nec fera se movebit a loco in quo eam 
vidisti.” | Jacoby notes that the wide dis- 
tribution of Cardanus’ works was responsible 
for frequent repetition of this formula in 
modern charm books and on charms. He 
explains the words themselves as a corrup- 
tion of Tetra gram(m)aton, Elion, Adonai. 

LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
Western Michigan College. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HILKIAH BURGESS.—In a_ book of 
verse and some prose, which I picked 

up many years ago, is the name “ Hilkiah 
Burgess,” Fleet, Lincolnshire; the date 1793. 
It consists of 48 pages of copper-plate 
writing. Burgess was an engraver, the son 
of William Burgess (17552-1813), engraver, 
who is noticed in the ‘D.N.B,’ Father and 
son published a set of prints of the Lincoln- 
shire churches, and my copy of an engraving 
of Fleet church bears the names of both. 
What is the value of the book, I wonder? 
Among the pieces are ‘The Dove and the 
Ant, ‘On Contentment, ‘The Grave, a 
Poem, this last occupying half of the pages 
in the book. The last,‘ An Ode,’ of 20 lines, 
has this Ainish : ; 

How vainly through infinite trouble and strife 

The many their labours employ! 

Since all that is truly delightful in Life 

Is what all, if they will, may enjoy. 

Is anything known of Burgess’s expressing 
himself in verse? 


A. J. WATERFIELD. 
Worthing. 


QLD PLAY BILLS.—I have a number of 

play bills of London theatres, printed on 
very fine paper, dated 1860-1870. Was it the 
custom to distribute them in the audience at 
this time in lieu of programmes? When did 
the issue of programmes of the modern type 
begin? They were in use at the Lyceum 
Theatre about 1880. Was Irving the 
originator of the practice? 

Where was the Theatre Royal, Maryle- 
bone, of the eighteen-sixties, and where was 
the site of the Royal Amphitheatre in High 
Holborn? 

R. 


BRUTTON. GOVERNOR OF STAF- 
FORD GAOL.—Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist (for whom see ‘ D.N.B.’) mentions 
in his ‘ Life’ that when he was confined in 
Stafford Gaol, 1843-45, the governor was 
one Brutton. I: should be obliged for per- 
sonal particulars of this man, especially 
whether he was related to that Brutton, the 
governor of the Exeter workhouse toward 
the close of the eighteenth century, of whom 
I vainly enquired at clxxii. 172. 
H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OHN WARTON.—Information is wanted 
about one of Dr. Joseph Warton’s sons, 
John. He published a book of verse at 
Salisbury in 1794, and is known to have held 
one or more livings in Dorset. Where and 
when did he die, and is there any monument 

to him or to his wife? 

Sr. M. C. 


POUND NOTES.—When did these first 

come into use. The earliest illustrative 
quotation in the ‘O.E.D. is 1845 (Disraeli’s 
*Sybil’), but Dickens mentions them in 
*‘ Great Expectations,’ of which the imaginary 
date is before 1837 (cf. ‘In the name of the 
king ” in the first paragraph of Chapter V). 


S: G. B. 


JOBSON FAMILY.—Was Thomas Jobson 

of Rymswell in Holderness, his will 
made in 1555, related to Richard Jobson, 
afterwards Sir Richard? What relation were 
Peter J., Stephen J., and Francis J., to them? 

Was this Francis, the Sir Francis who was 
Lieutenant of the Tower in 1564, and mar- 
ried the Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet? 

Sir Richard and Sir Francis bear the same 
arms, paly of six, argent, azure, a cheveron 
ermine between three eagles—displayed, or. 
armed gules, but their crest is different. Sir 
Richard was Knight’s Falconer to Queen 
Elizabeth his crest a hawk on a gauntleted 
hand. Sir Francis’s was a demi-unicorn 
salient, ermine, armed, or. 

Would a gentleman on receiving a knight- 
hood bear his family arms but choose his 
individual crest? Were they brothers? 
Where can I seek? 


NICOLL.—John Nicoll was elected a direc- 

tor of the South-Sea Company, 2 Feb. 
1720/21 (L. Melville, ‘The South Sea 
Bubble,’ 1921, p. 211 fn.). Is this the same 
John Nicoll, of Minchenden House, South- 
gate, who died 1747, and was father of the 
rich heiress Margaret Nicoll, the first wife 
of the third Duke of Chandos? 


H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 


TALKING THROUGH HIS HAT.”— 
‘O.E.D.’ gives as earliest 1917. Here 


is an earlier example: Somerset Maugham’s 
play ‘ Mrs. Dot’ (1908), Act 1. 
HENRY ALFORD. 
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RAINIER OF SANDWICH.—Has any 

account of this Huguenot family been 
published, other than that contained in W. 
G. Hart, ‘ The Old School Lists of Tonbridge 
School,’ 1933? 1 should be glad of particu- 
lars of Daniel Rainier, b. 1740, a member of 
this family. 

H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 


BRADSHAW FAMILY.—In 1617 William 
Bradshaw, of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
gentleman, a bachelor, aged 46, had licence 
to marry Anne widow of Myles Whitacres. 
Two children of the marriage were baptised 
at St. Martin’s, Frances in 1620 and John in 
1621. To what family of Bradshaw did he 
belong,and when and where did he die? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 
EPITAPH ON A STAYMAKER.— 


Reader, this tomb, a body, changed, contains. 
Who many bodice formed, with wondrous pains. 
Poor Croft is now no more: how short his stay ! 
Though he, for others, stays made many a day. 
The Fates, alas! his thread too soon have cut; 
And, in one grave, his bones and bodkins put. 
The power of Death, from hence, learn none 
escapes ; 
For he’s a shadow, now, that dealt in shapes. 
And learn, oh, mortal Fair ! this fixed decree :— 
Nor shape, nor beauty, from the grave are free. 


Can anyone say where this comes from? 
Spectator (Copenhagen). 


SCUDAMORE PHILIPPS.—Wanted, any 
references to Scudamore Philips, of 
Kelffig, Co. Carmarthen, whose _ son, 
Richard was born 1686 and was of Jesus 
College, Oxford, in 1702. 
A Scudamore-Philipps marriage in the 
mid-seventeenth century seems probable. 


P. D. Munpy. 


MUSHROOMS AS FOOD IN MONAS- 
TERIES.—The consumption of these in 
medieval monasteries was enormous. I 
would be grateful for exact references to 
monastic diet rolls which include mush- 
rooms. 
JOHN ARDAGH. 


AUTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.— 


“We are God’s favoured few 
All others will be damned. 
There is no place in heaven for you, 
We can’t have heaven crammed.” 


ALBERT CARTER. 


Replies. 


LIMIT OF LIFE. 
(cxci. 236). 


[N July 1946° Miss Lizzie Devers died at 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma, aged 115. In Oct, 
1932 Miss Katherine Plunkett died at Bally- 
mascanlan House, Co, Louth, aged 111 with- 
in eight weeks of 112. In Jan. 1939 Charles 
Arnold of Camden Town was 109 and 
going strong. In Oct. 1944 John Christian 
Francklow (born in Tooley Street, Lon- 
don) died at Wolverton, Bucks, aged 109. 
In Oct, 1946 Miss Isobella Shepherd was 
living at Bodrhyddan Hall (Ministry of 
Health Home for Women Pensioners), near 
Rhyl, Flintshire, age 107. That was her 
officially registered age but she thought she 
might be between 107 and 113. In July 1945 
she went to the polls and was the oldest 
known voter in British election history. 
Perhaps she is still alive. In April 1939 Mrs, 
Ellen Fletcher of Croydon, widow of a 
Croydon watchmaker, celebrated her 106th 
birthday. Of the foregoing, the case of Miss 
Plunkett is the best authenticated; it is be- 
yond doubt, 

On 5 Oct. 1785 Mrs. Elizabeth Bowles 
was buried in the churchyard of East 
Hanney, Berks, a mural tablet in the parish 
church recording her age as 124. 

When one considers centenarians born in 
the more backward countries of the world 
one naturally takes any claim with a grain of 
salt. 


HENRY ALFORD. 


In his book * The Longer Life. A critical 
survey of many claims to abnormal long- 
evity, of various theories on duration of 
life and old age, and of divers attempts at 
rejuvenation, Maurice Ernest, LL.D. 
writes: “ What is, I asked myself, man’s ex- 
treme life span or in other words, what is 
the maximum age any human being has 
actually attained on earth? ... After an 
exhaustive study of the literature on the 
matter in half a dozen languages, I can truth- 
fully say that there are few topics of human 
interest that have been more thoroughly 
obscured by ignorance, mendacity, and de- 
liberate fraud, than the subject of the 
extreme life spans hitherto attained by man 
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as well as animals. Yet after making every ' Keeper of Coins at the British Museum.” 


allowance for barefaced invention and gross 
exaggeration, | am none the less able to 
vouch for one solid fact. I can positively 
affirm that, according to authentic evidence, 
some individuals of the human race have 
completed at least 110 years of life.” A 
chapter is devoted to “The imposture of 
Old Parr,” and another chapter dealing 
critically with ‘The sponsors of Parr’s 
claims.” Some particulars, too, are given by 
Dr. Ernest of the old Turk, to whom Y. re- 
fers in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ and whose name 
was Zaro Agha: he claimed in 1930 to be 
156 years old. After a tour in the United 
States he joined a travelling circus in Great 
Britain but returned to Turkey in 1933. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


(“The subject of longevity was so abun- 
dantly discussed in the time of Mr. Thoms 
that the present Editor is, like his pre- 
decessor(s), solicitous to avoid it—Ep. 16 
Jan. 1897.°—Ep. March 1947.] 


“BRITANNIA * ON THE PENNY: HER 

IDENTITY THROUGHOUT (cxcii. 
13)—Before referring further to this matter, 
let me correct two misprints at the above- 
given reference. Both occur in column | of 
page 13, wherein the second word in line 8 
should be “ Darnley ” and the word “ first ” 
in line 15 should be “ second.” 

I have already shown, at the above-given 
reference, that Frances Teresa née Stewart 
(1647-1702), afterwards the wife of Charles 
Stuart (ob. 1672), last Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, has throughout been the 
“Britannia” on our penny; and I need say 
fo. more than that. 

The pose which Sir Peter Lely selected for 
her is, of course, quite another matter; but 
it may merit mention for the following 
reason. 

A letter has reached me from a reader of 
‘N. and Mr. F. Brapsury of Sheffield, 
enclosing in this connection “ photographs 
of four almost pure silver coins, which re- 
cently came into the possession of Senior 
Atkin, Esq., of Sheffield.” 

These photographs cannot, of course, be 
reproduced in ‘ N. and but happily Mr. 
BrabBurY has accompanied them with their 
respective descriptions as “ furnished by Mr. 
E. T. G. Robinson, M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A., 


These respective descriptions are as fol- 
lows, namely : 
No. 1.—* Alexander the Great, circa 325 


B.c. Mint of Aradus. o/Heracles. R. Zeus. 
Symbol Cadmeus.” 

No. 2.—‘ Alexander the Great, post- 
humous. Mint of Ake, year 34 = 300 B.c. 


o/Heracles. R. Zeus.” 

No, 3.—‘‘ Alexander the Great, post- 
humous. Uncertain Mint. 0/ Heracles. 
R. Zeus. Symbol Helios.” 

No. 4.—* Lysimachus, circa 290 B.c. Mint 
of Pergamum. o/Head of Alexander. R. 
Athena. Symbol Crescent.” 

Mr. BRADBURY’S consequent suggestion, 
therefore, is “that the so-called figure of 
* Britannia’ is of Greek origin and origin- 
ated some centuries B.c.” 

. The pose of Heracles in Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
and that of Athena in No. 4, closely resemble 
that of “Britannia”; and, indeed, Athena 
in No. 4, with her helmet and with the 
Crescent symbol, strikingly so. 

It may well be doubted, however, whether 
these coins were known to Sir Peter Lely, 
whose own artistry alone may well have dic- 
tated to him the pose which he decided that 
Miss Stewart should adopt. 

We have to thank Mr. Brapsury, how- 
ever, for his contribution on the subject. 


L. G. Horton-SmitH. 
The Athenzum, S.W.1. 


SPROTBOROUGH AS A SURNAME 

(cxci. 283)—Until quite recently there 
was a family of Spreadboroughs firmly 
established (and showing no signs of extinc- 
tion) at the tiny village of Long Sutton in 
Hampshire. Should Mr. T. H. ENGLISH 
require further details, the present incum- 
bent, I am sure, would be delighted to supply 
them. His address is: The Vicarage, Long 
Sutton, near Basingstoke, Hants. 


H. H. Busu. 


SAKI (cxcii. 17).—Not a proper name, but 


an attractive youth that serves the wine. 
A favourite figure in Oriental poetry; many 
of the Ruba’iyat are addressed to him. 
Book IX of Goethe’s West-éstlicher Diwan 
is entitled Saki Nameh, das Schenkenbuch’. 
Purists transliterate the word sdqi as the 
gutteral is the Arabic gaf not kéf. 


Denys Bray.. 
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The Library. 


Scholarship, Its Meaning and Value. By 
H. W. Garrod. (The J. H. Gray Lectures 
for 1946.) (Cambridge University Press. 
4s. 6d.) 


QUITE early in his lectures Mr. Garrod 
begins to speak of the scholars of the 
Renaissance: and it is with evident pleasure 
to himself and both pleasure and profit to 
his readers, that he pursues the theme. 
There were indeed “ giants in those days”; 
there will never be another Scaliger; no one 
in virtue of mere stature as a scholar will 
hold the position which he held, at his death 
in 1609, not merely in European letters but 
in European life. ‘“ What then,” asks Mr. 
Garrod, “ is scholarship? ” He answers that 
it is not merely that “ consciousness of rela- 
tion to a previous art ” which may belong to 
any man of letters, be he poet or antiquarian, 
in varying degree: it arises when there is 
“a felt discontinuity in the line of develop- 
ment between study and its object,” when 
the unity of the human spirit has been some- 
how broken, and it is the work of the 
scholar consciously to restore it. That is 
why the first scholars were the Alexandrians, 
living in a different world from the Hellas 
of the city-state that produced the literature 
they studied; such, again at the Renaissance 
were Petrarch, discovering Cicero at Liége, 
and Poggio; and after these we come, under 
the author’s mellow and almost imper- 
ceptible guidance, to the achievements, by 
their scholarship, of Valla and Erasmus, to 
a view of Erasmus’s Greek Testament and 
a reminder, by the way, of the con- 
temporary, though less influential, scholar- 
ship of the Complutensian Polyglot, and 
thus to Scaliger again, and Bentley. And 
now we see that this gentle stroll, as it 
seemed when we started out, was far from 
aimless, and has led to a view-point where 
we stand and take stock of the services of 
the scholar to European thought, and the 
meaning and value of scholarship to-day. Is 
it enough to say of textual criticism, for in- 
stance, as Housman did, that if it attracts a 
man more than any other intellectual pur- 
suit, there is its value and there only? Why 
give time and talent in the Universities to 


to a conference 


Greek and Latin composition? Foe 
assuredly the field once fought over with the 
weapons of scholarship by the giants of the 
Renaissance, who banished bad texts and 
restored good ones, drove out claimg 
founded on false history, and restored, for 
example, the Greek original of the New 
Testament to authority in place of the 
Vulgate—this field has been won and occ 
pied; though perhaps in one corner, Mf, 
Garrod hints, glancing at a recent translation 
of the New Testament, scholarship has not 
been altogether freed from the unscholarly 
claim of supreme authority for a previous 
translation as against the original. In what 
way then is scholarship any longer of value, 
except as a pious imitatio veterum? Instead 
of a direct answer Mr. Garrod gives some 
confessions of one who admits to “a certain 
loss of faith,” over a quarter-century ago 
now, “in the classics . . . as taught.” But 
he ends with a profession of faith, after all, 
by reminding his hearers of that incom 
parable something which the Classics, and 
pre-eminently the Greek poets and an 
Ionian like Herodotus—he thinks Atticism 
over-rated—have to give one bred in Mr. 
Garrod’s_ own tradition, the tradition of 
scholarship; something which no translation 
ever could or ever will provide. 

Mr. Garrod’s lectures were not delivered 
f of educationists nor 
designed to lead up to a resolution on “ the 
place of the Classics” in this or that type 
of education. They might perhaps be truly 
appraised by saying that to read them is to 
be in direct touch with what is meant bya 
liberal education at its best. 


ERRATA. 


At cxci, 285, col. 2, 1 43, for ‘* pvosiluit ” read 
greats; om p. 59, col. 2, 1 32. for “‘ Ireland” 
read Iceland; ante p. 83, col. 2, | 8, for “exh 
222” read p. 85 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aa 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of, 
the series volume and page at which the contribu 
tion in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put if 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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